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TENNYSONIANA. 

1. The Lady of Shalott. 

After some correspondence with Professor G. L. 
Kittredge on the subject, I think that I am able 
to add a few considerations which increase the 
probability that the Novella quoted by Professor 
L. S. Potwin, in Modern Language Notes for 
December, 1902, is the actual source of The Lady 
of Shalott. In the first place, neither Mr. J. 
Churton Collins nor Professor Potwin states with 
entire accuracy what this story is. It is not only 
Novella lxxxi in Vol. i. of the Raeeolta di Novelle, 
printed at Milan in 1804, but it is Novella lxxxi 
in the Libro di Novelle e di belparlar gentile, eonte- 
nente Cento Novelle Antiehe, i. e., the famous collec- 
tion commonly known as the Cento Novelle 
Antiehe, made towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. At least it is No. lxxxi in the edition 
of Gualteruzzi (1525). I am told that in the 
Borghini and Vettori version an altogether differ- 
ent story takes its place. Now, Vol. i. of "the 
collection of novels printed at Milan in 1804 " is 
in fiact nothing more than a reprint of Gual- 
teruzzi's edition of the Cento Novelle Antiehe, or 
II Novellino, as it is often called in Italy, with 
notes by Ferrario. 

This Novella lxxxi was twice referred to by J. 
C. Dunlop in his History of Fiction (1814), ch. 
vn. See Henry Wilson's edition of this work, 
Vol. n., p. 1: — "In the Cento Novelle Antiehe 
there exists the story of King Meliadus and the 
Knight without Fear; as also of the Lady of 
Scalot, who died for love of Lancelot du Lac." 
(Cf. p. 50). It was, moreover, translated by 
Thomas Boscoe in his Italian Novelists (1825), 
Vol. I., pp. 45, 46, with the title We here learn 
how the Lady of Scalot died for Love of Launeelot 
of the Lake. It is possible that Tennyson saw 
Boscoe's version (notice the rendering of Dami- 
gella as Lady, not Damsel, as in Professor Potwin's 
translation), but Palgrave's note would indicate that 



Tennyson had read the story in the original. We 
know that he was able to do this, for he studied 
the Italian poets with Arthur Hallam during their 
college days at Cambridge. (See Alfred Lord 
Tennyson : A Memoir by his Son, Vol. i., pp. 45, 
71, 77 ; In Memonam, lxxxix.) The form Shalott 
seems to be the poet's own invention, arrived at 
by softening the Italian Sealot. 

Boscoe says in his Introduction (pp. 4, 5) : 

"That Italy is indebted for her ' Novelle Antiehe' 
to foreign sources, would further appear, from 
many of the stories being founded on incidents 
drawn from the romance of the Round Table, a 
beautiful copy of which was known to be in pos- 
session of Brunette Latini, the master of Dante, a 
great admirer of its marvellous adventures, and 
probably the author of those pieces we find taken 
from the materials of that romance. Such are the 
novels of the ' Lady of Scalot,' and of the ' Good 
King Meliadus.' " 

The fact that this Novella appeared in the old, 
famous, and easily accessible Cento Novelle Antiehe, 
and not merely in a rare and random collection 
printed at Milan in 1804, greatly increases the 
probability that Tennyson was acquainted with it. 

One striking point of resemblance between 
Novella lxxxi and The Lady of Shalott seems to 
have been overlooked by Mr. Collins and Profes- 
sor Potwin. It is in the account of the arrival of 
the corpse at Camelot. Malory (Book xvin, ch. 
20) says that King Arthur while talking with 
Queen Guenever at a window espied the black 
barget, and despatched Sir Kay, Sir Brandiles and 
Sir Agravaine to discover what it was. Upon 
their report he himself went to the waterside. 
The Italian story gives a different impression. I 
quote from Boscoe : 

"A rumour immediately spread through the court, 
and a vast train of barons and cavaliers ran out of 
the palace, followed soon by King Arthur himself. 
They stood mute with astonishment, on observing 
the strange vessel there, without a voice or a hand 
to stir her out of the dead calm in which she lay." 

Tennyson's narrative is much closer to Boscoe and 
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the Italian than to Malory. There is no essential 
difference between his 1833 version and the one 
finally adopted, but I quote the former as more 
difficult of access : — 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
To the planked wharfage came : 
Below the stern they read her name 

'The Lady of Shalott.' 
They crossed themselves, their stars they blest, 
Knight, minstrel, abbot, squire and guest. 

Says Professor Potwin, " The mirror, the weav- 
ing, the curse, the song, the river and island are 
all absent from the Novella." The curse I think 
can be safely assigned to Tennyson's invention, for 
Tennyson was fond of allegorizing his material. 
The song is also probably his ; it afforded him an 
opportunity for comparison with the song of the 
dying swan, — a poetic fiction which appealed to 
his early imagination. (Cf. The Dying Swan, 
1830, and Morte d' Arthur, 1842, ad fin.) The 
island may be Tennyson's, though it is worth 
noticing that Rhys would identify Astolat with 
Alclut, the old Welsh name for the rock of Dum- 
barton in the Clyde, which is practically an island. 
(The Arthurian Legend, p. 393). The river is, of 
course, Malory's. The web presents a more com- 
plicated problem. It is represented in the Idyll 
of Lancelot and Elaine by the case which the lily 
maid embroiders for the knight's shield (11. 7-12), 
— apparently developed from Malory's simple 
words (xviii, 14), " It is in my chamber, covered 
with a case." This leaves only the mirror to be 
disposed of, and the mirror can be attributed 
beyond reasonable doubt to Spenser's influence. 
The resemblence which it bears to the magic 
mirror made by Merlin, in which " shadows of the 
world appeared," and in which Britomart saw "A 
comely knight, all arm'd in complete wize," for 
whose love she almost died, is too striking to be 
accidental. (See The Faerie Queene, in., ii., sts. 
17 ff.) The indebtedness of Tennyson to Spenser 
in this poem is further seen in the description of 
Lancelot in Part in, which owes many of its 
details to the elaborate portrait of Prince Arthur 
in The Faerie Queene, i., vii., sts. 29-33. 

I am strongly inclined to believe, therefore, that 
the extraordinary elements in this strange render- 
ing of the legend of Lancelot and Elaine are due 
partly to Novella lxxxi in the Cento Novelle 



Antiehe, partly to Spenser, partly to Tennyson's 
own creative imagination. 

2. The Charge of the Light Brigade, 

The Light Brigade made its famous charge on 
October 25, 1854. On December 2, Tennyson 
wrote his galloping ballad in a few moments. 
(See the Tennyson Memoir, Vol. i, p. 381.) One 
week later it was published in The Examiner with 
this foot-note : " Written after reading the first 
report of the ' Times ' correspondent, where only 
607 sabres are mentioned as having taken part in 
the charge." The report in question was printed 
on November 14. In addition to the number of 
men in the Brigade (according to Kinglake there 
were really 673), it seems to have supplied 
Tennyson with some poetic material. The follow- 
ing passages clearly influenced him : — 

" When Lord Lucan received the order from 
Capt. Nolan and read it, he asked, we are told, 
'Where are we to advance to?' Capt. Nolan 
pointed with his finger to the line of the Russians 
and said, ' There are the enemy, and there are the 
guns, Sir, before them; it is your duty to take 
them.' " 

This incident was explicitly referred to in the 
Examiner version of the poem ; — 

" Forward, the Light Brigade, 
Take the guns," Nolan said. 

The proper name was replaced later by the very 
impersonal personal pronoun " he," probably be- 
cause the poet did not wish to lay any suspicion of 
direct blame for the tragic error upon a gallant 
officer who was the first to lose his life in the 
charge. The alteration in the text was fortunate, 
because the official and private investigations 
which were made at the end of the war showed 
that the weight of responsibility belonged less to 
the aide, Nolan, than to the commander of the 
cavalry division, Lord Lucan, himself. 

The report of the Times correspondent continues, 
after a little : 

" They swept proudly past, glittering in the morn- 
ing sun in all the pride and splendour of war. 
We could scarcely believe our senses ! Surely that 
handful of men are not going to charge an army 
in position? .... They were exposed to an 
oblique fire from the batteries on the hills on both 
sides, as well as to the direct fire of the musquetry. 
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Through the clouds of smoke we could see their 
sabres flashing as they rode up to the guns and 
dashed between them, cutting down the gunners 
as they stood." (Compare Stanza rv.) 

But the main source of suggestion was undoubt- 
edly an editorial in The Times on the day before, 
that is, Monday, November 13 : — 

" How far the order was itself the result of a mis- 
conception, or was intended to be executed at 
discretion, does not appear, and will probably 
afford the subject of painful but vain recrimina- 
tion. It was interpreted as leaving no discretion 
at all, and the whole brigade advanced at a trot 
for more than a mile, down a valley, with a mur- 
derous flank fire of Minie 1 muskets, and shells from 
hills on both sides. It charged batteries, took 
guns, sabred the gunners, and charged the Russian 
cavalry beyond ; but, not being supported, — and, 
under the circumstances perhaps it was fortunate 
it was not, — and being attacked by cavalry in front 
and rear, it had to cut its way through them, and 
return through the same cavalry and the same 
fire A French General who saw the ad- 
vance, and apprehended at once its fatal issue, 
exclaimed, ' C'est tres-magnifique, mais ce n'est 
pas la guerre.' .... Causeless and fruitless, it 

stands by itself, as a grand heroic deed The 

British soldier will do his duty, even to certain 
death, and is not paralyzed by feeling that he is 
the victim of some hideous blunder. Whatever 
the case of the common soldier, and however little 
he might know the full horrors of his position till 
death had done its work all around him, the 
officers who led him on, with a conspicuous gal- 
lantry that extorted the admiration of the foe, 

well knew what they were about Splendid 

as the event was on the Alma, yet that rugged 
ascent in the face of heights blazing with destruc- 
tion was scarcely so glorious as the progress of the 
cavalry through and through that valley of death, 
with a murderous fire, not only in front, but on 
both sides, above and even in the rear." 

It has often been pointed out that the metrical 
prototype of The Charge is Michael Drayton's 
Ballad of Aginnourt. But Tennyson told Willing- 
ham Rawnsley (see his reminiscences in Canon 
Rawnsley 's Memories of the Tennysons, p. 139) 
that he did not take the rhythm from that poem, 
but built it up by repeating over and over to him- 
self the words " Some one had blundered," which 
he said had occurred in The Times. This expres- 
sion he worked twice into the original version of 
the poem, and it is still " precisely the most tragi- 
cal line," as Ruskin once declared, the line which 



makes it something more than a " mere wild gallop 
in verse," or a piece of declamation well suited for 
schoolboys. When Tennyson ventured to eliminate 
the phrase from the revised form which he pub- 
lished in Maud, and Other Poems (1855), a great 
uproar was raised and he was compelled to rein- 
state it, I was therefore exceedingly anxious to 
find the famous expression. But a most careful 
search (conducted both at the Library of Congress 
in Washington and at the British Museum), in all 
the files of the paper covering the discussion of the 
incident, failed to discover it. The nearest ap- 
proximation was " Some hideous blunder," in the 
passage quoted above, and as this passage contains 
much of the poem's ground-work I am tempted to 
believe that Tennyson's memory played him a 
trifle false. Let me say too that the strong word 
" blunder " was a very rare one in the vocabulary 
of the loyal, urbane, and conservative editor of 
The Times. Before and after this 13th of Novem- 
ber his regular term is the mild " misconception 
of the instructions " or " unfortunate error." 

One comes across many of the phrases of the 
poem in looking over these old newspapers. '' Shot 
and shell " is a collocation of frequent occurrence. 
A letter from on board H. M. S. Himalya (printed 
.November 15) says, "They charged right through 
the Russian cavalry." An editorial on the 14th 
remarks, " The Light Cavalry Brigade, in a most 
critical position, and under the eyes of the whole 
world, throws itself deliberately into the hands of 
the enemy." 

3. The Charge of tlie Heavy Brigade at Balaclava. 

This fine war-ballad was published in Maemilr 
lan's Magazine in March, 1882. It celebrates an 
exploit even more glorious, though less famous, 
than the charge of the Light Brigade, which was 
made on the afternoon of the same day, October 
25th, 1854. It was an attempt on Tennyson's part 
to outdo in his maturity a popular success won 
in his earlier years by an occasional poem. He 
himself thought the metrical effect of The Heavy 
Brigade much better than that of The Light 
Briyade, but few people have agreed with him. 
la preparation he used the long, detailed, but 
stirring narrative of his former fellow-" Apostle," 
Alexander William Kinglake (The Invasion of the 
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Crimea, Harper & Bros., 1875, n., pp. 478-586), 
with probable reference also to that account of the 
correspondent of the London Times, printed No- 
vember 14th, 1854, which had been so helpful to 
him in writing The Light Brigade. In the Times 
he found the phrase, a " forest of lances " (of. 1. 49), 
and the following seems to have suggested to him 
the words at the end of stanza in. : " In another 
moment we see them .... dashing on with di- 
minished numbers, .... against the second line, 
which is advancing against them as fast as it can 
to retrieve the fortune of the charge — It was a ter- 
rible moment. ' God help them ! they are lost ! ' 
was the exclamation of more than one man, and 
the thought of many." 

The poet compressed Kinglake's minute narra- 
tive with great skill (though he failed to impart a 
very coherent idea of the military manoeuvres) and 
worked into swift and spirited music many of the 
graphic details of his source. Thus: "By this 
time Scarlett was in a hurry. He turned to his 
trumpeter and said at once, ' Sound the charge ! ' 
.... He turned partly round in his saddle, 
shouted out a ' Come on ! ' to the Greys, and in- 
voked them with a wave of his sword It 

was by digging his charger right in between the 
two nearest troopers before him that Scarlett 
wedged himself into the solid mass of the enemy's 
squadrons." A great part of the allied armies ob- 
served the battle from the Chersonese. When the 
wings of the Russian column wheeled around, 
" there was many an English spectator who watched 
this phase of the combat with a singular awe, and 
long remembered the pang which he felt when he 
lost sight of Scarlett's ' Three Hundred.' To such 
a one the dark-mantled squadrons overcasting his 
sight of the red coats were as seas where a ship has 

gone down While [the Scot's] right arm 

was busy with the labour of sword against swords, 
he could so use his bridle-hand as to be fastening 
its grip upon the long-coated men of a milder race, 

and tearing them out of their saddles There 

were, all at once, heard British cheers sounding in 

from outside of the column Presently, from 

the south-east, there sounded the shout of a squad- 
ron which Inniskilling men knew how to recog- 
nise, and with it a crash — a crash prolonged for 
some moments — in the direction of the Russian 
left front The Russians who had hitherto 



maintained their array caused or suffered their 

horses to back a little In the next instant, 

the whole column was breaking. In the next all 
the horsemen composing it ... . were galloping 
up the hillside and retreating by the way they 
had come." 

4. Recollections of the Arabian Nights. 

The source is erroneously given by Collins (Ittus- 
trations of Tennyson, p. 29). The poet's " recollec- 
tions "seem to have centered principally on the 
following passages : 

From the Story of Noureddin and the Fair Per- 
sian (at the end of the Two Hundred and Thirty- 
Sixth Night) : " They rambled a considerable 
time by the gardens that bordered on the Tigris ; 
and keeping close to one of them that was inclosed 
with a very fine long wall at the end of it, they 
turned into a street well-paved, where they per- 
ceived a garden-door, and a charming fountain 
near it. The door, which was very magnificent, 
happened to be shut, but the porch was open ; in 

which there was a sofa on each side The 

garden belonged to the caliph : and in the middle 

of it there was a pavilion The stately hall 

within this pavilion was lighted by fourscore win- 
dows, with a lustre in each They made a 

glorious illumination, and could be seen at a great 
distance in the country on that side, and by a great 

part of the city Noureddin and the Fair 

Persian .... stood awhile to admire [the pavil- 
ion's] wonderful structure, size, and loftiness ; and 
after taking a full view of it on every side, they 
went up a great many steps of fine white marble, 

to the hall-door Besides lustres that were 

fixed to every window, there was between each bar 

a silver arm with a wax candle in it The 

caliph had seated himself upon a throne that was 

in the hall Scheich Ibrahim saw the caliph 

upon his throne, with the grand vizier and Mes- 
rour on each side of him. He stood awhile gazing 
upon this unexpected sight, doubting whether he 
was awake or asleep. The caliph fell a-laughing 
at his astonishment." 

From the History of Abovlhassen Ali Ebn Becar 
(One Hundred and Eighty-Sixth Night) : " The 
walks were of little pebbles of different colours. 
.... The prospect round was, at the end of the 
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walks, terminated by two canals of clear water ; 
and curious pots of gilt brass, with flowers and 
shrubs, were set upon the banks of the canal at 
equal distances. These walks lay betwixt great 
plots of ground planted with straight and bushy 
trees, where a thousand birds formed a melodious 
concert." 

A comparison of these passages with the poem 
will illustrate how concrete, realistic, and derivative 
(if one may so call it) is Tennyson's imagination, 
even when it seems to be acting with least restric- 
tion. I had always supposed the Recollections 
a pure phantasy until I came upon these descrip- 
tions in the Arabian Nights. In diction the 
poem is little more than a gorgeous florilege of 
poetical words and phrases culled from Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Keats. Thus from Spenser 
come braided blooms — originally breaded blosms 
(F. Q. 11. ii. 15 and iv. viii. 2) ; shallop (F. Q. 
m. vii. 27) ; rivage (F. Q. iv. vi. 20) ; engrain'd 
(Shepheardes Calendar, Feb., 131) ; marge (F. Q. 
IV. viii. 61); coverture (Shepheardes Calendar, 
Julye, 26) ; counter change (F. Q. in. ix. 16) ; 
pleasance (Epithalamion 90) ; diaper'd (Epithala- 
mion 51). In Keats, Tennyson found rillets 
(Endymim n. 945) and gold-green (Endymion in. 
878) ; also, with argent-lidded compare azure-lidded 
(Eve of St. Agnes xxx), and with twisted silvers 
compare wreathed silver (Eve of St. Agnes xxxi). 
Shakespeare supplied golden prime (Richard III. 
i. 2. 248), stilly sound (Henry V. Prologue to Act 
IV. 1. 5), and with .... stars inlaid (Cymbeline 
v. 5. 352). 

5. Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 

" And fleeter now she skimm'd the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings, 
When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle-reins." 

This looks like a commonplace reference to Mab 
or Titania, but I was for a long time unable to lay 
my finger upon a satisfactory source. In the 
ballad of Thomas and the Fairy Queen (Hazlitt's 
Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare, p. 104), the mys- 
terious " ladie " is described as riding on a beauti- 
ful horse. 

" Hir bridulle was of golde fyne, 

On every side hong bellis thre." 



But this is far enough from Tennyson. Perhaps 
the poet had a faint recollection of a passage he 
once saw in Carlyle's Essay on Goethe's Helena 
(1828), or else, apparently, he and Carlyle must 
have had a common source : " Sorry are we that 
we cannot follow him through these fine warblings 
and trippings on the light fantastic toe: to our 
ears there is a quick, pure, small-toned music in 
them, as perhaps of elfin-bells when the Queen of 
Faery rides by moonlight." 

6. Lucretius. 

The tragic story of Lucretius's death, on which 
Tennyson bases the action of this poem, is gener- 
ally stated to come simply from the following sen- 
tences in St. Jerome's additions to the Eusebian 
Chronicle (under 94 B. C.) : " Titus Lucretius 
poeta nascitur. Postea amatorio poculo in furorem 
versus, cum aliquot libros per intervalla insaniae 
conscribsisset, .... propria se manu interfecit 
anno aetatis xliiii." The quotation of these words 
seems to have satisfied most commentators. Mr. 
J. Churton Collins, whose wide Classical scholar- 
ship has enabled him to elucidate many of the 
recondite references in Tennyson, alone seeks for 
further information. Says he (Illustrations of 
Tennyson, p. 71) : " That the name of the woman 
who administered the philtre was Lucilia, and that 
she was the poet's wife, rests, I believe on the 
authority of a single sentence ascribed to Seneca, 
but not to be found in the works of either of the 
Senecas : ' Livia virum suum occidit quern nimis 
oderat, Lucilia suum quern nimis amaverat.' See 
Bayles's Dictionary, article Lucretius. None of 
the editors of Lucretius whom I have consulted, 
not even Munro, throw any light on this mysteri- 
ous quotation of Bayles's." 

Mr. Collins is always so dogmatic and frequently 
so correct that one takes a sort of malicious pleas- 
ure in discovering a flaw in his omniscience. The 
elusive passage is not to be found in the works of 
either of the Senecas, because it occurs in a letter of 
St. Jerome's, and the whole point lies in the full quo- 
tation of it. See Epist. xxxvi. Ad Rufin., ch. 23 : 
" Livia virum suum interfecit, quern nimis odiit : 
Lucillia suum, quern nimis amavit. Ilia sponte 
miscuit aconitum : haec decepta, furorem propina- 
vit pro amoris poculo." Mediaeval writers con- 
nected this passage, solely on circumstantial 
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grounds, with the one in the additions to the Euse- 
bian Chronicle, and on such shadowy foundation 
grew up the legend of Lucretius's death. 

Almost all the allusions in this poem (it is a 
marvelous interweaving of allusions, a sort of con- 
centrated De Rerum Natura, with cross references 
to many Classical writers) have been pointed out 
by Professor R. C. Jebb (Maemillan's Magazine, 
June, 1868) and Miss Katharine Allen {Poet Lore, 
vol. xi., pp. 529 ff) One error has been fre- 
quently repeated. See 11. 93, 94 : 

" the great Sicilian called 
Calliope to grace his golden verse." 

The reference, says Dr. W. J. Rolfe (Cambridge 
Edition, p. 846), is to Theocritus, and in this 
opinion he is followed by Professor Eugene Par- 
sons (Farringford Edition, n. 314). "The great 
Sicilian " is, of course, not Theocritus, but Emped- 
ocles, the philosopher of Agrigentum, so lavishly 
praised by Lucretius in the De Rer. Nat. i, 716— 
733. A fragment of his (in Hippolytus, Refutatio 
Hmresium, vn. 31), which probably began the last 
book of his poem, contains the words: cLpPpore 
Movo-a .... vvv aure 7rep«rToo-o, KaAAioVeia, k. t. 
k. (See Ritter and Preller, Historia Philosophic 
Grcecm, p. 146). 

The epithet " mulberry-faced " applied to Sulla 
(1. 54) is from a skit quoted in Plutarch's Life of 
the dictator, ii., — avKa/uvov Itrff 6 SuAAas a\^>tr<B 
ireiraa fiivov. 

7. In the Children's Hospital. 

Palgrave said that ' this was absolutely the most 
pathetic poem known to him,' and again that it 
was ' almost more pathetic than a man has a right 
to be.' Its pathos and tenderness still affect very 
strongly almost all sorts of readers. But one 
wonders whether such a direct appeal for tears as 
is here made will not in time seem somewhat banal, 
somewhat overdone, and so, also, somewhat false. 
The May Queen, which Tennyson's contemporaries 
thought so true, now appears forced and senti- 
mental. Perhaps In the Children's Hospital be- 
longs properly in the same class as The May 
Queen, and perhaps one reason for this is the fact 
that the source of the poem was a " true " story of 
the Sunday School variety, which had served as a 



religious tract. Material of this kind is not easily 
moulded by the poet. 

An account of the central incident was sent to 
Tennyson by Mary Gladstone in a letter which is 
quoted in the Memoir ir., p. 253. " St. Swithin," 
in Notes and Queries (Sixth Series, in., p. 85), 
pointed out. that the story was first told, under the 
title Alice's Christinas Day, in St. Cyprian's Ban- 
ner, a localized periodical, published at 2 Park 
St., Dorset Square, London, in December, 1872. 
Later on it appeared in pamphlet form, and it was 
finally printed in New and Old (in., pp. 289-91), 
a parochial magazine under the same editorship as 
the defunct St. Cyprian's Banner, that of the Rev. 
Charles Gutch, B. D. I have obtained a tran- 
script of Alice's Christmas Day from the British 
Museum. It seems to me that Tennyson must 
have read it (though the account in the Memoir 
might lead one to suppose otherwise), and Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke tells me that he has a faint 
recollection of being shown the magazine during 
his visit at Aldworth in 1892. At any rate, 
Alice's Christmas Day contains elements which re- 
appear in the poem and which are not found in 
Miss Gladstone's letter. Tennyson said that the 
two children are the only characters taken from 
life. But here the story is told by " Sister Lydia," a 
pious, devoted, tender-hearted nurse unmistakably 
like the one in the poem, and the characters of the 
two doctors are slightly differentiated. The child 
heroine is introduced in the following common- 
place passage : " I soon grew very fond of most of 
the children, but among them all I think little 
Alice [Emmie] most won my love; she was so 
young and weak to bear the terrible pain she suf- 
fered, and she was so sweet and patient under it ; 
no one ever heard her say a cross or fretful word." 
(Cf. stanza rv.) She is not, however, an orphan, 
as in the poem — this is one of Tennyson's heighten- 
ing touches — but the child of a drunken mother. 
In Alice's Christmas Day it is the rough stranger 
called in for consultation who makes the unfortu- 
nate remark, which Alice [Emmie] overhears, that 
the operation must be performed on the morrow. 
In this particular it seems to me doubtful whether 
Tennyson's rehandling of the narrative is an im- 
provement. In other cases his genius is shown as 
much in what he changes or rejects as in what he 
adopts. 
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The expedient of hanging the arm out on the 
counterpane is suggested in Mary Gladstone's let- 
ter by Annie, as in the poem (stanza VI.) But in 
Aliens Christmas Day it comes from Alice [Emmie] 
herself. 

"Suddenly Alice exclaimed, 'Polly! [Annie] 
what shall -we do, we have quite forgotten one 
thing ! If our Blessed Lord comes to help me to- 
morrow, how will He know which is Alice among 
so many children ? ' 

" ' Can't you tell Him you are the next one to 
Polly ? ' suggested her little friend. 

" ' No, Polly, because He might not know which 
was you ; what can I do to let Him know ? ' 

" In great perplexity they discussed this difficult 
point : at last Alice said, ' I know what I will do, 
Polly ; when I go to sleep I will leave my arm 
hanging down out of bed, and I will tell Him that 
it is the little girl with her arm hanging down who 
wants Him to help her, and then He will know, 
and will not let the doctors hurt me.' " 

The conclusion presents perhaps the closest 
parallel to the words of the poem : 

" There she lay just as I had left her, one hand 
under her cheek, the other hanging down, ' to 
show our Blessed Lord which was the little girl 
who wanted Him to help her.' And — He had 
helped her ! " 

All this is simply fresh illustration of the assimi- 
lative tendency of Tennyson's genius, a tendency 
which has long since been demonstrated with great 
fulness of detail by Mr. J. Churton Collins. I 
have attempted to demonstrate it anew in the notes 
of the Athenseum Press edition of Tennyson, to 
which the reader is referred for much of the 
material of this article. What the dogmatic Mr. 
Collins and his friends sometimes refuse to realize 
is that Tennyson brought a creative imagination to 
bear upon his old material, and interpenetrated it 
with a new light. He found his own on the 
premises of many another man, but he proved con- 
clusively that it was his own. The borrowed 
phrase becomes his in fee simple. It is subtly 
improved in the borrowing. "Some hideous 
blunder" is far from being as good as "Some one 
had blundered." 
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LENAU-LITERATUEE. 

On the 13th of August, 1902, Germany cele- 
brated the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
one of her foremost lyrical poets and literary 
artists — of Nikolaus Lenau. This event called 
out a large number of books, monographs, and 
essays, some of which should be discussed in these 
columns. 

By far the most important contribution of the, 
year to the study of Lenau is : 

Eduaed Castle : Nikolaus Lenau. Zmr Jahr- 
hundertfeier seiner Geburt. Mit neun Bildnissen 
und einer Schriftprobe, Leipzig, Hesse, 1902. 
8vo., 120 pp. 

For some time C has been publishing articles 
on Lenau which proved him to be a master of his 
subject. This monograph attempts in a small 
space to give us a discussion of L. the man and 
the author, based on all the material which the 
latest investigations have brought to light. 

The initial chapter describes the intellectual 
forces at work in Vienna at the beginning of the 
19th century : — the time when L. received his 
first impressions. This chapter is valuable as 
compiling with extreme care widely scattered 
material, and hence proves important not merely 
for the study of L. We regret that in the body 
of the book no references are made to this intro- 
ductory study : it is only with some difficulty that 
the reader can become aware of the connection 
between the forces moulding Austrian life and the 
artistic ideals of our poet. 

On the pages that follow the author traces the 
evolution of L.'s development. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details of the subject characterize 
the entire book. The notes are full of valuable 
bibliographical references. 

A few statements here and there seem to me 
infelicitous. From what C. says about L.'s cheer- 
fulness in his early youth, and especially from 
some remarks on p. 33 concerning L.'s unwilling- 
ness to recover from the grief caused him by the 
unfortunate affair with Bertha, one is almost com- 
pelled to believe that to C. Lenau was essentially 
a poser. " So wurde er seiner Umgebung ein in- 
teressanter Mann, und da er das um jeden Preis 
bleiben wollte, hielt er an seiner Pose fest, bis es 



